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BOOK REVIEW NUMBER: RUSSIA 


What Marx Realiy Meant. By G. D. H. Cole. New York, 
Alired A. Knopf, 1934. $2.00. 


Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx. By Sidney Hook. 
New York, John Day Company, 1933. $2.50. 


The appearance of these scholarly yet popular exposi- 
tions of the philosophy of Marx calls attention to the 
widespread and growing interest in the chief historic 
source of socialist and communist theory. A perusal 
of them impresses one with the fact that Karl Marx 
was among the most misunderstood men in modern 
history. The stereotype most of us have formed of 
him is far from anything that his actual writings will 
support. This misconception is shared by friend and 
foe, by follower and critic. 

Of the books under review, Mr. Cole’s is simpler in 
statement and more readable. Those who have read his 
Guide Through World Chaos will read this book with 
high interest and without disappointment. Mr. Hook’s 
is more philosophical and is heavier going. Both men 
are Marxists essentially, and their expositions are quite 
consistent though far from identical in form and 
emphasis. 

Both writers are concerned to explain the materialism 
of Marx and to remove the current confusion that sur- 
rounds it. In what sense was Marx materialistic? Not 
at all in the ordinary sense. Indeed Mr. Cole asks “Why 
call such a conception ‘materialist,’ when it in fact em- 
bodies the fullest recognition of the conscious determining 
power of mind?” The reason he called his theory of his- 
tory “materialist” was that he wanted to “mark it off 
sharply from the metaphysical idealism of Hegel and 
his followers.” It would be more accurate to call Marx’s 
theory “realistic” than “materialistic.” He leaves ample 
scope for “the constructive influence of the minds of 
men.” He was concerned to make men understand the 
material framework which conditioned their lives in 
order that they might control their environment. To this 
extent he was determinist but in no sense fatalist. 

“Marx’s own life,” says Mr. Hook, “with its ostracism, 
grinding poverty, refusal to compromise truth and revolu- 
tionary honor, is an illustration of what his ethical values 
were. He was surer that there were some things that 
a human being ought to do than he was that those things 
would bring pleasure and not pain.” 

Furthermore, as Mr. Hook says, Marx was no utili- 
tarian in the sense of the word used to designate the 


“happiness” school. “He condemns capitalism not be- 
cause it makes people unhappy but because it makes them 
inhuman, deprives them of their essential dignity, de- 
grades all their ideals by setting a cash value on them, 
and inflicts meaningless suffering.” 

Far from being “materialistic” about human nature, 
Marx entertained what most of us would call a spiritual 
conception of it. “By acting,” he said, “on the external 
world and changing it man changes his own nature.” 
Elaborating this point Hook interprets him further: 
“Once [man] acquires control of the conditions of social 
life, he can consciously make over his own nature in 
accordance with a morally free will, in contradistinction 
to man in the past whose nature has been unconsciously 
made over by the socially determined will of economic 
classes.” Marx might have uttered from many a modern 
pulpit the statement, “M. Proudhon does not know that 
the whole of history is nothing but the progressive trans- 
formation of human nature.” 

The extreme interpretation of economic determinism 
is held by Mr. Cole to be a perversion of Marx: 


“There are some Marxists who cannot see a flapper 
use her lipstick without producing pat an explanation of 
her conduct in terms of the powers of production and 
the class-struggle. It is, of course, undeniable that the 
prevalence of lipstick at a price within the normal flap- 
per’s purse is a by-product of capitalist mass-production, 
and has therefore an economic cause; but in relation to 
world history it is a phenomenon completely irrelevant 
to the class-struggle, and of no significance at all... . 
All that the most rigid Marxist needs to claim is that the 
influences which are not manifestations of the class- 
struggle are of a secondary order, and exert their effects, 
however important they may be, within limiting condi- 
tions set by the evolution of the powers of production.” 

Likewise, the notion of the inevitability of revolution 
is falsely derived from Marx. There is no guarantee, 
says Mr. Hook, of the “final validity and certainty of 
communism. Only the objective possibilities are given.” 
Mr. Cole is also far from dogmatic in discussing the 
possibility of a parliamentarian, rather than a revolu- 
tionary, solution of the economic problem. There is, he 
says. “a real possibility of capturing the state machine, 
as far as it can be captured as the result of a parlia- 
mentary election, on the basis of a policy that is not 
mainly social reform, but constructive socialism.” The 
likelihood of this, he thinks, is not great. In Great 
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Britain, the House of Lords and the Crown would stand 
in the way, and in the United States, the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Hook is troubled by Marx's own statement on this 
point: “We know that special regard must be paid to 
the institutions, customs and traditions of various lands; 
and we do not deny that there are certain countries, such 
as the United States and England in which the workers 
may hope to secure their ends by peaceful means.” He 
thinks this inconsistent with the whole current of Marx’s 
thinking, but after weighing alternative explanations 
gives it up. 

Mr. Cole, after a careful analysis of economic classes 
in modern society, concludes that “‘on the other hand, if 
the proletariat could be reinforced by the adhesion of 
even a minority of the technicians, administrators, and 
professional men and women who form the active section 
of the new petite bourgeoisie, it could be strong enough 
both to resist fascism and to build socialism against the 
united hostility of the grande bourgeoisie |the great 
capitalists and industrialists] and the more reactionary 
petit bourgeois groups |shop-keepers and the like], and 
even, with good fortune, to do these things by peaceful 
and constitutional means. That this should come about 
is by far the best hope for Western civilization in its 
present plight.” This outcome Mr. Cole thinks unlikely. 
In any case, Communist policy is in danger of opening 
the door to “‘a real growth of fascism.” The alternative 
possibilities are numerous and Mr. Cole, as a careful 
student of economic history, is “sceptical of inevitabili- 
ties.” 

Mr. Hook makes much of the point that in Marx’s 
thought, the revolutionary purpose will never work itself 
out unless embodied in a political movement. The party 
is necessary to give form and effectiveness to the class 
struggle. Furthermore, “Marx and Lenin realized that 
left to itself the working class would never develop a 
socialist philosophy. . . . A revolutionary socialist phil- 
osophy does not flow from the same source as the primi- 
tive class struggle of trade unionism. It must be 
introduced literally into the trade-union movement, 
although without the existence of such a movement, 
socialism would have no revolutionary meaning.” 

Both authors are interested in Marx’s method— 
dialectical materialism—more than in his specific conclu- 
sions. Says Mr. Cole, that method rests on a denial 
of formal logic, the essence of which is “the exclusion 
of the contradictory”—the assumption that a thing can- 
not be itself and something other. Marx, following Hegel, 
adopted a philosophy of “becoming” instead of the tradi- 
tional philosophy of static “being,” believing that the 
latter is wholly untrue to the real world. For things 
are always becoming what they are not. For Marx, 
however, the thesis, antithesis and synthesis are not ideas, 
as with Hegel, but things—specifically economic classes 
in society. The capitalist class creates its opposite, the 
proletariat. Conflict between them results and the issue 
is the emergence of a new class, or rather, as Marx 
ultimately envisaged it, a classless society. The theory 
requires that each synthesis shall become a new thesis, 
but Marx was not interested in prediction to that extent. 

As Mr. Hook puts it, for Marx, “the real task of the 
empirical philosopher, . . . was not to show that the con- 
tent of history was logical but that the content of logic 
was historical.” Communism in no sense “involves a com- 
plete break with the past.” Marx was, first and last, a 
revolutionist but he found the stuff of revolution in history. 

F. E. J. 


The Great Offensive. By Maurice Hindus. New York, Har- 
rison Smith and Robert Haas, 1933. $2.50. 


Mr. Hindus, author of Humanity Uprooted, a native 
of Russia who came to this country in his boyhood, has 
made frequent journeys to Russia since the Revolution, 
In this volume he describes the changes which he found 
there in 1932, contrasting conditions both with 1923 and 
with the period just before the Five-Year Plan. The Plan 
has been, he says, “a mighty offensive all along the line 
of human effort and human experience. . . . It has left 
nothing and nobody untouched and unshaken.” Its imme- 
diate purposes were to provide for national defense and 
to mechanize agriculture. Russia must now be considered 
“an industrial and not primarily an agricultural coun- 
try.” This has been accomplished “with scarcely any 
financial aid from outside, and not under private but 
under government initiative.” Even the “desire for indi- 
vidual enterprise has become . . . atrophied.” 

Russia’s natural resources, both in minerals and in 
arable lands, have been greatly underestimated. The 
author devotes considerable space to combating the theory 
advanced by Professor Ellsworth Huntington and others 
that geographic conditions will prevent any significant ad- 
vance in industrialization. (See INFORMATION SERVICE 
of November 4, 1933, for a brief statement of Professor 
Ellsworth’s position.) He insists that it is not climate 
but the social conditions under which the Russians have 
lived which have resulted in habits of idleness and 
inactivity. But the Revolution is “assiduously prying” the 
peasants out of these bad habits. 

Mr. Hindus describes in vivid fashion the attitude of 
the peasants toward collectivization. In spite of the oppo- 
sition of the older peasants collectivization has been “a 
most beneficial thing for Russian farming,” since it elimi- 
nates “‘a multitude of crying wastes,” and makes possible 
the introduction of scientific methods and the use of mod- 
ern agricultural machinery. It is also important politically, 
making possible the elimination of private enterprise in 
the villages. The cause of the agricultural crisis in 1932, 
when the country was short of food, was poor manage- 
ment of the collective farms and failure to understand 
the needs and attitudes of the peasants. Indeed, “the 
greatest failing of the Communist organization . . . is 
its callous insensitiveness to evils and errors at their 
inception.” The most necessary thing in Russia is the 
development of “a sensitiveness to peasant need and 
peasant complaints.” The Commissary of Agriculture has 
shown “an incapacity to understand or to respond to 
mass sentiment of the peasantry.” The author is con- 
vinced, however, that there will be no return to indi- 
vidual farming as long as the Soviet government endures 
and that, even if it should collapse, collectivization would 
continue with a somewhat different system of control. 

Changed attitudes toward religion, morals and the fam- 
ily are significantly discussed. The leaders of the govern- 
ment now consider the “battle against religion finished, 
with all religions . . . in a state of utter collapse.” “The 
very idea or concept of God has no place” in the con- 
sciousness of the “new man” in Russia. Sex taboos have 
also disappeared in Russia. Divorce and marriage have 
both been made “easy and simple.” Nevertheless, the 
“pressure of public opinion against promiscuity is ever 
present.” Russia, before the Revolution, was “sodden 
with prostitution.” Now it has practically disappeared. 
However, this result has been greatly furthered by the 
removal of economic insecurity for working women. The 
concept of the family has undergone radical change in 
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Russia. Sex love and children are welcomed by the 
“new man in Russia.” “He accepts the biological and 
emotional functions of the family as natural and indis- 
pensable to human happiness. But he is conscious of none 
of the compulsions and fears of the old family life.” 

Education in Czarist Russia was the privilege of the 
well-to-do. Today it is free and compulsory for all chil- 
dren between eight and eleven. In the cities the com- 
pulsory age will soon be extended to seventeen, About 
a third of the student body in the universities are peasants 
and nearly half are factory workers. Children of the 
former nobility and merchant classes are rigorously ex- 
cluded. Until June, 1931, the children of the intelli- 
gentsia were admitted to the university “only after the 
quotas of peasant and factory workers were filled.” In 
the early years of the Revolution the most important 
thing in the schools was “political conformity.” The 
emphasis has changed, although the purpose is still to 
make the student “a loyal soldier of the Revolution.” 
Now, the students “must submit to discipline . . . and they 
must pass examinations.” 

For some years Rapp, the Proletarian Writers’ So- 
ciety, was “the sole arbiter of all art in the country,” and 
tried to press it all “into a definite political mold.” Its 
dissolution in 1932 “removed the most stultifying force” 
in Russian art. Censorship still exists but it is less “petty 
and formalistic.”” Whatever the difficulties under which 
the artist suffers, “if his work is acceptable he lives as 
abundantly as possible under existing Soviet conditions.” 

Although military service is still compulsory, the re- 
lations between officers and soldiers have changed “beyond 
recognition.” The private soldier is now the public hero, 
even ‘‘a spiritual symbol of the Revolution.” As a result 
the old dread of military service has disappeared, and, 
instead, there is now “an actual desire to serve in the 
army.” Soldiers of the Red Army are “the gentlemen 
of the country, ever conscious of the dignity of their 
position and the honorable conduct which it demands.” 

The author draws a vivid picture of the Soviet prison 
system for ordinary offenders. Prisons exist “not for 
punishment but for ministration.” No similar system 
has been devised for political offenders. They are “re- 
garded as deliberate enemies of the state.” 

Mr. Hindus emphasizes the fact that “the Revolution 
has created . . . a human being with a new form of be- 
havior.” This “new man in Russia” is “a highly regi- 
mented individual,” brimming over with “a body of 
prejudices and dogmas all his own.” Whether or not the 
rest of the world approves of him, he is “a robust per- 
sonage, with an aim and a mission and a mentality all 
his own, a product of a new idea and a symbol of a new 
society.” 

While Bolsheviks still believe absolutely in “the in- 
evitability of world revolution,” they have lost their bel- 
ligerency in this respect. The achievement of world 
revolution no longer seems “necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the Soviet régime.” As long as peace is main- 
tained Mr. Hindus believes that the power of the middle 
class will make such a revolution impossible in Western 
countries. 


Russia Today—What Can We Learn From It? By Sherwood 
Eddy. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. $2.50. 


This volume contains the sixth in the Merttens’ Lec- 
tures series which Mr. Eddy gave in England last sum- 
mer, with a foreword by the Dean of Canterbury. The 
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views set forth are not unfamiliar to Mr. Eddy’s readers 
but they are presented in broader setting and with more 
elaboration than heretofore. The author is the only writer 
on Soviet Russia the reviewer knows who can be classi- 
fied as neither pro nor anti, so manifestly is he thrilled 
by the social achievements and repelled by the illiberal 
aspects of the régime as he has seen it on repeated visits 
to that country. 

On the debit side of the ledger is the “paralyzing 
bureaucracy,” with resulting waste, habitual delay and 
administrative inefficiency (Rykov is quoted as having 
said, “My time is wasted on reports, conferences, negotia- 
tions’) ; the harsh and ruthless use of force to maintain 
discipline ; the denial of liberty—*All liberties in Russia 
are only class liberties . . . ’’; and intellectual dogmatism, 
expressed not only in terms of economic philosophy but 
in terms of militant atheism. Concerning this dogmatism 
Mr. Eddy says: “For Rousseau’s democratic myth of the 
sovereign people Marx substitutes the socialist myth of 
a messianic proletarian class. . .. Marx never grasped the 
full value of personality or of humanity as a whole. The 
class is always placed above humanity while the col- 
lectivity crushes personality. Materialism turns men into 
things.” This is a quite different interpretation from that 
of Cole and Hook. It should be noted, however, that Mr. 
Eddy is interpreting Marxism in the light of the exigen- 
cies of the Communist struggle for the establishment of 
a régime. “All methods,” he says, “are lawful in war- 
fare” and the Communists are “at war with all the rest 
of the world.” 

Against this picture of the unlovely aspects of the 
Soviet régime, the author paints with fidelity the other 
picture of social achievement in the direction of the ideal 
of a classless society. An enlightened policy with ref- 
erence to race relations, a humane and scientific plan for 
the treatment of criminals, in many respects “the most 
successful of any in the world”; the “brilliant achieve- 
ments” in child care and education ; the extensive plan for 
a “cultural revolution” ; the virtual abolition of unemploy- 
ment; the resolute attack on the slums; the gradual 
emancipation of the peasants through collectivized agri- 
culture—all these are sketched in bold lines. 


Under the head of motives and incentives Mr. Eddy 
lists the following as playing a part: self-interest ; moral 
indignation, hatred and fear—especially evident in the 
earlier stages of the revolution; pugnacity and class war; 
the will to power, personal dignity and self-importance ; 
creative impulse; social acquisitiveness; social competi- 
tion; the stimulus of the heroic and the dramatic and the 
appeal to social approval and disapproval; mutual aid; 
humanitarian and ethical ends of conduct; hope, trium- 
phant optimism and “almost fatalistic conviction of an 
eschatological future”; religious emotion, faith, sacrifice 
and zeal. 

Of the genesis of the “new morality” in Russia Mr. 
Eddy says that there as elsewhere there was a wave of 
lawlessness, dissipation and crime after the war. But 
this spent itself. “This time of licentiousness, of venereal 
disease, of boys and girls in their teens becoming parents, 
of reckless abortion and of ruined health brought its 
inevitable social consequences which hindered the Revo- 
lution and the building of the new order. Soviet Russia 
had to learn again some of the first principles of morality 
in the hard school of experience.” The crusade against 
drunkenness, led by the government is more vigorous 
than anything the American churches have attempted. 
“The* Russians conceive the theatre, cinema and radio 
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not as an avenue for money making, or even primarily 
for entertainment, but ‘a school for human behavior,’ for 
‘idealogical education,’ for inculcating ideas and ideals in 
the impressionable minds of youths and adults. They 
would no more contemplate the prostitution of the cinema 
for the enrichment of a few profiteers than they would 
that of their school system.” The movie hero is not a 
two-gun man but a public servant. 

The author reviews the Marxian philosophy at some 
length, finding it inadequate—‘‘something has been left 
out.” It strongly suggests to him the familiar dogmatic 
orthodoxy of religion: “The fundamentalists of both 
systems do not always see that both stand upon the same 
basis of undemonstrable religious faith and hope, and 
rest upon the authority of the original writers.” He sums 
up his critique thus: “Marx was not infallible in his 
thought. The thesis of communism produced its own 
negation in the antithesis of fascism. Both are crass 
economic systems of the mechanism of state. The inter- 
penetration of opposites may lead to the dialectical devel- 
opment of free and genuine socialism, in a synthesis of 
a really classless society, without the class tyranny of 
either Russian communism or bourgeois capitalism, Com- 
munism which maintains a class dictatorship involving 
servitude and denying the spiritual and the superorganic 
cannot be the final term or synthesis of life.” ax 


Soviet Russia, 1917-1933. By Vera Micheles Dean. World 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 2, 1933. Published jointly by the 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, and the World 
Peace Foundation, Boston. 25 cents. 

This pamphlet is ‘a well organized statement of the 
present situation in the affairs of the Soviet Union. It is 
concise but penetrating and bears the earmarks of fair 
judgment. An introductory résumé is given of those 
“forces deeply rooted in Russian history” which precipi- 
tated the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, destroyed not 
only the remnants of Tsarism but also those political 
parties which desired a democratic system of government. 

“In the face of innumerable handicaps the Soviet gov- 
ernment has unremittingly pursued the gigantic task of 
socialization and industrialization.” It has been impeded 
by a shortage of capital and raw materials and by disor- 
ganized and inadequate transportation, has been forced 
to depend on labor which lacks technical experience and 
discipline, and to combat the hostility of important groups 
of the population. Much of its work inevitably has been 
hasty and ill-devised, but also “much has been of high 
quality, and has revealed at their best the imagination, 
resourcefulness and selfless zeal of Soviet leaders.” 

In a “maelstrom of new ideas, new experiences, new 
aspirations” the Soviet state, “far from ‘withering away’ 
as predicted by Marxist doctrine, has daily encroached 
more and more on the individual.” Class differentiations 
remain but they are now based on control of power, not 
on wealth. In place of religion is found “an almost 
religious worship of the machine and the material benefits 
it is expected to produce.” 

The feverish pace has created “serious tension between 
workers and peasants” and general nerve strain. Along 
with “enthusiasm and unlimited faith in human progress” 
is found depression and a dangerous apathy. “Side by 
side with a materialistic conception of life, constant 
emphasis on scientific method, deprecation of sentimen- 
tality, one finds a mystic exaltation of socialism and its 
prophet Lenin.” One thing is sure: “state socialism— 
state control over industry, trade, transportation, banking 
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and, ultimately, agriculture—is firmly established,” and 
future changes will be in the nature of consolidation and 
adaptation. 

The structure of the Soviet state is described in detail, 
along with the organization and discipline of the Com- 
munist Party, the class character of the state, and the 
status of individual liberty. “Outwardly a federation, 
the Union is actually strongly centralized. . . . The Soviet 
government ... tolerates no deviation by the republics 
from the policies formulated by the central administrative 
organs and the Communist Party.” 

The development of the Soviet industrial system is 
historically outlined; the process of economic planning 
and industrial organization, and labor and management 
problems are described; and there is terse discussion of 
wages and the problem of the employment of experts. 
The socialization of industry, permitting standardization 
of goods and methods of production and concentration 
of production in the more efficient plants, has eliminated 
costs inherent in a competitive system, such as advertising 
and the middleman. But it has not yet insured a high 
degree of efficiency, improved the quality of goods, re- 
duced the cost of production, or materially raised the 
standard of living. Bureaucracy has caused mismanage- 
ment and serious delays, and politics have frequently 
taken precedence of economic plans. 

The Soviet Union is passing through an industrial boom 
and “has not yet been confronted with the labor problems 
of a highly developed industrial state,” so that it cannot 
be said to have found a permanent solution of unem- 
ployment. “The most pressing problem . . . remains that 
of assuring the peasants adequate returns for their labor.” 
Soviet leaders realize that only so will they be permanently 
won to socialism. 

Soviet leaders are realists in foreign affairs. They have 
surrendered dreams of world revolution and their policy 
is now “firmly rooted in the economic needs and aspira- 
tions of the U. S. S. R. as a national unit.” This absorp- 
tion dictates a policy of peace. National isolation and 
economic self-sufficiency are not favored “except perhaps 
as a weapon against capitalistic attack.” 

E. T. 


Duranty Reports on Russia. By Walter Duranty. New York, 
Viking Press, 1934. $2.75. 


This volume of Walter Duranty’s dispatches to the 
New York Times from Russia since 1921 provides a 
brief history of Russia since that date. The skilful selec- 
tion and arrangement of the material are the work of 
Gustavus Tuckerman, Jr., of New York University. The 
first section of the book contains dispatches which outline 
briefly the main events of the history of Russia from 
1921, when Mr. Duranty went to Moscow, to Lenin’s 
death in 1924. The second section, entitled “Stalinism,” 
summarizes events from Lenin’s death to 1928 and then 
interprets the more important events since that time. A 
third section describes the development of collectivization 
in agriculture, with particular attention to conditions in 
the latter part of 1932, when the food shortage became 
evident, and to the measures taken to improve the situa- 
tion. The appendix includes a number of significant brief 
dispatches. 

While these dispatches are, perhaps, the raw material 
of which history is made, rather than history strictly 
speaking, this outline of events is of real value as a back- 
ground for the books which discuss only conditions as 
they are today. 
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The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is a federation of twenty-six national religious bodies through which 
they are rendering united service. Articles appearing herein furnish information on current issues and are not to be construed 
as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches. 


Volume XIII. Number 17, Part 2 


Church and State Abstracts, Number 4 
The German Evangelical Church and the German Reich: A Tragedy of Errors 
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“The state and the people are one and the same body. 
The German Evangelical Church and the people are 
identical. Therefore, there can be no issue between 
church and state. The election of November 12' will 
constitute the best proof of it.” 

Such was the substance of Adolf Hitler’s response, on 
October 31, to my request for his definition of the rela- 
tions between church and state. To His Excellency it 
appeared no less simple than that. I contented myself at 
the moment with suggesting a study of the supernatural, 
super-national and super-racial character of Christianity 
and the Christian Church. A short time after several 
thousand pastors who could not accept the Chancellor’s 
definition induced consideration of such a study. It has 
not yet been completed. 

While to the American churchman the conflict of 
church and state in Germany is obscure and appears 
confused, it is readily clarified when due account is taken, 
first, of German tradition and temperament, and secondly, 
of what the deeper issues really are. 


Tue PsycHoLocicAL BACKGROUND 


1. The German mind has always tended to deify or 
apotheosize the state, sometimes as being “beyond good 
and evil,” to use the classic phrase of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Therefore a moderate measure of state control offers no 
violent challenge to German mentality. While the Protes- 
tant Church has never been a state church of the German 
Empire, it has been the established church in the several 
provinces and states composing the Empire. The transfer 
of this establishment to the Reich, more especially in 
the matter of state financial support, would have caused 
no serious concern to the conscience of German church- 
men. 

2. The more immediate issue, however, is that of rela- 
tionship not only to the state as such but to a politico- 
social theory, National Socialism. The Protestant 
Church of Germany was monarchistic. The clerical mind 
did not adapt itself to the artificially imposed Republic 
and, undoubtedly, at the time of the Republic’s creation 
a vote of pastors and theological professors would have 


*New York, Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.25. 
1In this election 95 per cent of the voters sustained the Hitler 
government. 


shown a very large majority for the restoration of the 
monarchy. ‘The contemporary Protestant Church did not 
find the principle of “leadership” uncongenial, especially 
when personified by a Hitler who proclaimed the Chris- 
tian faith indispensable to the nation. 

3. German thinking in its conception of church and 
state relations has often gone far beyond this political 
leadership principle. Richard Rothe and other philoso- 
phers and theologians have prophesied the ultimate 
identity of church and state, upon the assumption, amount- 
ing to a genuine faith, that the state would become so 
thoroughly Christianized that the church would save its 
life by losing it in the state. Thus the so-called “German 
Christians” (the National Socialist churchmen) are not, 
at this point, introducing anything novel to the German 
mind, except that they reverse the process of identifica- 
tion and would national-socialize the church. 

4. Nor is the use of force entirely foreign to German 
theology. It has appeared on occasion from the time 
of Luther onward. | recall an invidious observation by 
one of the finest minds among theological professors, in 
Berlin in 1915, when I described the will-to-peace in the 
United States: “That is due to having women teach your 
children.” While since the war the German Church 
Federation has been earnest and constant in its participa- 
tion in the movement of the churches for world peace, 
its cooperation has never taken as pacifistic a form as in 
the United States, Great Britain and France. 

5. Viewing the extent to which the present National 
Bishop, with his intellectual and spiritual limitations, has 
been able to enforce his decrees, one must remember the 
large place accorded to authority by the German mind, 
and observing the readiness with which the present-day 
German has exercised his freedom by surrendering it 
completely, one should remember that the ubiquitous sign 
“verboten,” so irritating to the American traveler, has 
never troubled his German friends. 

6. An extreme nationalism has always characterized 
German Christianity and indeed something of the pride 
and satisfaction in race and blood which characterizes the 
Rosenberg and other Teutonic cults kas, not infrequently, 
appeared in the literature of German theologians and 
philosophers. 

All: these factors combined create what is at least a 
tendency in the German Church, but ever restrained by the 
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fundamental Christian Gospel. If Germany is de-Chris- 
tianized these temperamental forces will make sad havoc. 

Is it any wonder, in the light of these traditional pro- 
clivities, that Adolf Hitler, knowing little of the genius 
and spirit of Protestant Christianity, should have assumed 
the readiness of the Protestant Church to be assimilated 
in the Gleichschaltung and the totalitarian state of Na- 
tional Socialism? Why has conflict ensued between the 
political and the non-political elements within the church, 
and, in consequence, between church (as represented in 
German Protestantism) and state? 


Hitier’s Cuurcn Union 


Adolf Hitler, I am convinced, was honest and sincere 
in his desire to establish National Socialism on the basis 
of Christianity (with his limited understanding of it). 
He had no sinister intention of simply using the church 
as a political instrument. He is often very naive. He 
wanted the dried-up Protestant Church made popular, the 
church and the common people reunited, and to him the 
obvious way to do it was to absorb both into the National 
Socialist spiritual kingdom. His request that the several 
state churches unite was reasonable and natural. It is 
altogether probable that the new church would have given 
its approval to the form of government that the state had 
assumed, as in accord with the will of God. Hitler was, 
to no inconsiderable extent, merely carrying German 
Protestant ideas to their logical conclusion when exempted 
from Christian restraint. 

To understand the church situation in Germany one 
must contemplate the extent and inclusiveness of this polit- 
ical and social revolution in which it has become, for the 
time being, a significant element. National Socialism aims 
at the establishment of a “totalitarian” state, into the 
Gleichschaltung (unification, harmonization) of which 
every social institution, educational, cultural, industrial, is 
to be assimilated. At the same time the political and 
other divisions of the several German states are to be 
assimilated into a unified Reich. The church in Germany 
was considered to be a public institution which, inasmuch 
as it was also divided into separate churches in these 
states, came within the scope of both these unifying 
processes. Not only, however, were these institutions to 
be brought into conformity with reference to their own 
kindred traditions and affinities, but they were to be re- 
shaped in adjustment to a political and social theory— 
National Socialism. 

The proposal for a united German Evangelical Church 
was natural and warmly welcomed. Indeed, the organiza- 
tion of the German Kirchenbund (Church Federation) 
in 1922 had been a long step in this direction. During 
1932 the way had been prepared for the National Social- 
ization of the church, nearly a year before the party came 
into power, by the organization of the “German Chris- 
tians,” in which Adolf Hitler played some part, if not 
a creative one. 


Tue Opposition 


Upon the induction of the National Socialist state the 
two movements were to proceed simultaneously—that is, 
the uniting of the churches and their assimilation into 
National Socialism. Gleichschaltung had made its way 
easily with all other social institutions. As for political 
parties, they dissolved almost over night. In the church, 
however, a stubborn group of pastors speedily mobilized, 
supporting the officers and council of the Church Feder- 
ation, who conceived of the church as a supernatural and 


super-national body and as such not amenable to any 
national politico-social theory. The state had succeeded 
in putting into amazing effect its Aryan discriminatory 
legislation. But the Christian Church was not only a 
super-national but also a super-racial institution. 


Thus a tremendous struggle is going on in the German 
Church, far reaching in both area and depth, coincident 
with and closely associated with the revolution in the state, 
which has completely yielded to National Socialism. The 
church is or was in grave danger of conforming and 
being subordinated to a social theory, not only as yet 
untried but at one significant point in clearest opposition 
to the Christian Gospel. 


The contest has passed through six stages: (1) the 
effort of the German Church Federation during the early 
spring of 1933 to organize a German Evangelical Church 
by normal, evolutionary methods; (2) the revolt in the 
summer of the “German Christians” against the consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical authorities and their violent capture 
of church officialdom; (3) the counter-revolution in 
November and December of the deeply spiritual “New 
Reformation Movement”; which brought about largely 
through the intervention of Adolf Hitler (4) an effort 
at mutual reconstruction; (5) a counter-counter-revolu- 
tion, led by extreme “German Christians” against the 
excessive demands of the “Pastors’ Emergency Federa- 
tion,” which included the retirement of the National 
Bishop; and (6) the autocratic regime of Bishop Mueller 
as practical dictator, genuinely Hitlerian in manner and 
method. 

The issues involved in the conflict are state control, 
absorption of the church into National Socialism, and 
discriminatory Aryanization of Christianity. The last 
has become the symbol of all. It would mean that no 
person having Jewish blood as near as grandparent or 
having married a Jew (with exceptions made of those 
who served at the front or who lost father or son in the 
war) might hold any office in the church. (Only the more 
radical “German Christians” would exclude such persons 
from membership or segregate them in separate congre- 
gations.) Inasmuch as there are pastors, some of high 
standing, who have Jewish blood or have married 
Jewesses, the problem is far from being negligible in 
practice, while in principle it strikes at the very root of 
the Christian faith. 

It may be especially providential that, co-existent with 
the new German Church, we have in the Universal Chris- 
tian Council for Life and Work, a mediating agency with 
which the states may have to reckon hereafter instead of 
merely with their own national church bodies. This 
ecumenical body includes the Eastern Churches and in 
some of the nations where these state churches exist the 
state has on occasion found that it had to deal with a 
world Christianity claiming a super-national position. The 
German state has to consider its relations not only with 
the Evangelical Church of Germany but also with the 
world ecumenical body to which the former German 
Church was closely attached. The only alternative would 
be to isolate the German Church from world Christianity. 


OFFICIAL INEPTITUDE 


It is a commonplace of history that the Germans are 
blunderers in diplomacy. For example, I listened with 
amazement when Dr. von Keller gravely enunciated to 
the League of Nations an “ethnic” view of nationality 
which would dispose of the United States and Switzer- 
land as nations. Thus what might almost, were it not 
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so tragic, be termed “A Comedy of Errors” has led to 
the present situation. The state blundered in its initial 
interference with the church, and Adolf Hitler erred in 
virtually naming and securing the election as bishop of 
an army chaplain who had far fewer qualifications for 
the position than even an army chaplain might have devel- 
oped. This was his first serious misstep, from which he 
has not yet recovered. 

Why the tumult and shouting that have ensued? They 
are largely due to political stupidity on the part of both 
church and state politicians. Had Hitler done at first 
what he is now honestly endeavoring to do—namely, kept 
himself and the state detached from church affairs, much 
of what he reasonably desired would no doubt have 
eventuated. The ensuing blunders may be readily in- 
dicated : 

1. Had the officers of the German Church Federation 
not been interfered with, a united Protestant Church 
might have been brought into being by natural, regular 
processes and a bishop selected who might have com- 
manded, by moral and spiritual influence, the confidence 
of the church. 

2. The reasonable coperation of church, people and 
state, desired by the common-sense National Socialists 
in the church would probably have been assured. But 
the so-called “German Christians” lost all sense of per- 
spective and went far beyond what Hitler himself would 
have approved in demanding that the church become 
little, or no, more than a sort of religious department 
of National Socialism and in using violence to attain 
this end. 

3. This lamentable ineptitude was contagious. In De- 
cember the protestants were in the ascendant. Hitler 
himself secured a hearing for them. Great concessions 
were made to them and, had they been patient, they might 
soon have been in spiritual control. But, like the “German 
Christians” in their earlier hour of ascendancy, they 
demanded the immediate retirement of the Bishop and 
by so doing incited a counter-counter-revolution. Recently 
Hitler and Hindenburg privately undertook to resolve the 
difficulty, and it was proposed that a way should be found 
for Bishop Mueller to retire peaceably, perhaps to take 
a vacation. But Goering had amassed evidence of alleged 
mutiny and sedition on the part of many of the militant 
pastors. One of these talking on a tapped telephone wire 
to London had declared the battle won. He used a 
German expression to the effect that Mueller was to be 
“put on the skids.” The pastors should have known that 
Hitler would be obliged by his Fuehrer principle of gov- 
ernment to back up the Bishop in such circumstances. In 
the end Hitler met the Bishops and the following day 
all, including the rebels, swore allegiance to Bishop 
Mueller. Had the revolt of the pastors continued under 
the wise leadership of the “New Reformation Movement” 
it is altogether likely that the new church would have 
secured reasonable unity. Had the moderate and restrained 
representatives of the “German Christians” secured power 
in that body such unity would have been further assured. 
As it was, the conflict shifted to the extreme right in each 
body, represented by men more impulsive than wise. 

Meanwhile, well-meaning National Socialist theologians 
attempt to resolve the Aryan problem by amazing rationali- 
zations differentiating between Christian ideals and prac- 
tical necessities in dealing with Christians of Jewish blood, 
which only serve to inflame animosities. 

4. The Roman Catholic Church does not often make 
mistakes of diplomacy. But the Concordat was its con- 
tribution to this catalogue of oversights and misappre- 
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hensions, and von Papen has his hands full with two 
autocracies in opposition. The National Youth leader 
has announced the curtailment of the very “special priv- 
ileges” accorded the Roman Church in the Concordat. 
Von Schirach, leader of the Hitler Youth, is endeavoring 
to cut German youth away from all its confessions, prac- 
tically proclaiming National Socialism itself to be their 
religion. 

Had the Chancellor and his political church allies been 
satisfied to seek less, they might have gained much more 
—in fact, all they needed in the way of consolidation of 
domestic power. Had the protesting pastors exercised 
restraint, the conflict would have been diminished—if not 
ended—and they, too, might have been on the road toward 
evangelical freedom. 

Today, even, the great body of pastors are thoroughly 
loyal to Adolf Hitler. They are by no means in willing 
revolt against the state. They would not, at least as 
yet, contend against state Aryanization. Nevertheless, 
they hold that Christianity is supernatural, super-national, 
and super-racial. The adoption of the Aryan paragraph 
by the church is a violation of the very inner nature of 
Christianity and so it appears to them. If the present 
Bishop succeeded in forcing it, he would make of the 
German Church something apart from Christianity itself. 
That is the issue as it appears on the surface. The previous 
course of the Bishop, if continued or resumed, would 
be likely to disrupt the Christian Church, at least tem- 
porarily, but might ultimately wreck National Socialism. 
Bishop Mueller in one public speech declared that his 
parishes are National Socialist and that non-conforming 
pastors will be “thrown out, bag and baggage.” More 
recently, however, he practically revoked this sentence. 


THE CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANITY 


But there are deeper implications. The so-called 
Teutonic or Nordic “race and blood” cults have made the 
most of the opportunity. They represent the very 
antithesis of Christianity. Alfred Rosenberg is their Chief 
Priest. National Socialism, although declared to be based 
on Christianity, has much in common with these forms of 
faith. Their leaders are taking advantage of the split 
in Protestantism. Some such cult is likely to become a 
religion, if not the religion, of National Socialists. Lead- 
ers of these cults have practically taken possession of 
the youth of the nation, with the servile submission of 
the National Bishop to the Hitler Youth Movement and 
its anti-Christian leaders. There is grave danger that 
many of the young people of Germany will follow the 
anti-Christian youth of Russia and substitute a German 
fascism for Christianity. 

The situation is fraught also with grave political dan- 
gers. The threatened repudiation of the German Evan- 
gelical Church by the Christian bodies of the world, which 
has already begun, is tantamount to the isolation of the 
German nation. National Socialism is at war on two 
fronts, with the Vatican at Rome and with the Universal 
Christian Council of Protestant and Orthodox Churches 
at Geneva. 

If Hitler maintains his position, earlier declared, that 
National Socialism “stands upon the basis of Chris- 
tianity’ and adheres to his latest statement that the 
state is to let the church alone, it is very hard to see 
how he and General Goering and Dr. Alfred Rosenberg 
can long remain in the same tent, for Goering stands for 
state ‘control of the Church and Rosenberg for anti- 
Christian dominance in National Socialism. Tr recent 
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effort of the National Bishop to establish harmony with 
Rosenberg was not likely to succeed in the face of the 
evident incompatibility of their theories. 

The alternatives appear to be a non-Christian Germany 
or a church free from National Socialist domination. An 
anti-Christian rule in Germany would not find a people 
like the Russian peasantry to deal with and the church 
conflict appears far more likely to disrupt National Social- 
ism than to permanently de-Christianize the German peo- 
ple. Hitler appears neither to have sought this conflict 
nor to have seen the danger. He has had a large part 
in raising problems which he may not be able to solve. 
If the German Church stems the mighty sweep of National 
Socialism and maintains its spiritual integrity, it will have 
demonstrated its invincibility to human attack, not only in 
its own name but in that of the Church Universal. 


A REFORMATION 


But issues have been raised that will not be settled by 
the National Bishop and his Hitlerized staff. (The latest 
Ministerium has been merely an “honorary” body, except 
as Bishop Mueller bestows power.) The question may be 
removed from the political field and later approached by 
the more appropriate method of conference. While Ger- 
man discursiveness will doubtless still manifest itself, the 
deeper theological implications will be explored, the nature 
of the church will be reanalyzed, and the fundamental 
nature of Christianity, as well as of religion itself, will 
again receive attention. When that time comes, the pas- 
tors, who are now on the defensive and driven to cover, 
may have a message for National Socialism and for the 
state. The question whether some things which are wrong 
for the church may be right for the state is an explosive 
one, a voleano that has been only temporarily stifled. Thus 
the end of the conflict may be far ahead. 


The most profound impression given by the German 
situation today is not that of the extent, inclusiveness and 
thoroughness of the state revolution, or of the amazing 
supremacy and sovereignty of Adolf Hitler-—which almost 
baffles human imagination, but is one of admiration for 
the great body of German pastors who have withstood the 
avalanche of material power and force with spiritual 
strength. Included among these are not a few high minded 
men who were originally ardent “German Christians.” It 
should be noted, moreover, that they had complied with 
or tolerated in all other spheres of life this human domina- 
tion perhaps unsurpassed in history. But they refused 
to yield the Christian Church, its gospel and ministry, to 
human domination. 

The 450th anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther, 
on November 10, witnessed a re-formation in Germany 
which, if not equal in magnitude to that of Luther, has 
perhaps rivalled it in intensity. Like that of the 15th 
century it has deep meaning and significance for the 
entire Christian world, both ecclesiastically and politically. 
- Just as the new Germany is a political problem for the 
world, so in the new German Church centers a struggle 
for the very heart of the Christian Gospel. It is not 
merely a German issue, but a challenge to Christianity. 
The first reformation had, among other objectives, that 
of freeing the state from church autocracy, while in this 
second reformation the new protestants seek to preserve 
the freedom of the church from the supremacy of the 
state. 

THe CHALLENGE TO ROME 


The Concordat has by no means secured what was con- 
templated by the Vatican. Its failure is largely due to 


the absorption of Catholic youth by the Hitler Youth 
Movement. The Pope is undoubtedly anxious to secure 
a revision which would upset the whole National Socialist 
machine. Why is Rome silent? While Adolf Hitler 
has not said so in public, he has at least intimated by 
implication and indirection that he might if necessary go 
back beyond Bismarck to the time of Henry VIII, estab- 
lishing a German Catholic Church free of Rome. The 
Hitler Youth Movement has shown that it can absorb 
hosts of Catholic youth; it may be strong enough to go 
so much farther. The suggestion recalls the original 
proposal of the “German Christians” for a united German 
Church of Protestants and Catholics. 


Lookinc AHEAD 


Prophecy may be ventured upon only in terms of 
alternatives. (1) The German Evangelical Church may 
secure its ultimate freedom from National Socialism and 
remain Christian; (2) it may divide, one section taking 
the status of the Free Churches, which thus far have 
not been seriously interfered with; (3) it may yield 30 
completely to National Socialism as to lose its Christian 
identity and to be repudiated by world Christianity, 

If any of these alternatives other than the first, namely, 
an Evangelical Church free from state control and dis- 
tinct from National Socialism, eventuates there will be 
left only a Teutonic cult. While this might not be identi- 
cal with any now promoted by Rosenberg, von Reventlow 
or other high priests of Nordic religion, it would surely 
bear more resemblance to them than to Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. And, as with every other issue in Germany today, 
the immediate decision rests with Adolf Hitler. Along 
with it he may decide his own fate and that of German 
fascism. If he does not maintain his original Christian 
position the probable outcome will be that the German 
Church, released from Christian restraint, will follow the 
tendencies of state worship, ecclesiastical dictatorship, 
force, and the culture of race and blood, and will await 
another Luther and a new Reformation—which may yet 
develop among those who have so bravely resisted the 
terrorism of the “German Christians.” 

Recent representations to Hitler from outside have 
led him to acceleraté Bishop Mueller’s steps. He has 
given the National Bishop until May 1 to restore harmony. 
If he does not succeed in doing so a new phase of the 
struggle will begin. The Bishop has, to all intents and 
purposes, given up his dictatorship and revoked his 
arbitrary decrees. Pastor Niemoeller and his congregation 
have defied him openly. For the first time a powerful 
layman, Baron von Pechmann, has spoken aloud. It is 
known that Foreign Minister von Neurath has been 
acquainting himself with the messages received in Ger- 
many from foreign church bodies and that he has ex- 
pressed concern regarding them. We may yet hear of 
further interposition by the aged President, von Hinden- 
berg, who is known to be following the course of events. 
And Karl Barth has not been silenced. 


While it is not at all likely that the end has been reached, 
the prophecies which I ventured to make in January have 
been fulfilled? The conflict is bound to continue so 
long as Bishop Mueller holds office. But he has lost the 
confidence of the middle and the wings of both parties, 
and now of Hitler himself. 


2In January the writer prophesized, in The New Church and 
the New Germany, that the German Protestant Church would not 
yield to force except by force. The prediction appears to have 
been fulfilled. 
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